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THE CONftllON OF VILUGES ffi BENGAL 

AND SOME syOGBSTIONS 

ABOUT THEIR RECONSTRUCTION 

I . Formerly a Bengal village was composed ot 
principally six classes of people and by the prevail-* 
ing custom each individual class had its separate work 
to do. There was a division of labour and this 
system worked harmoniously and brought about 
the prosp>erity of the villages. Consequently 
no individual suffered from want of food and the 
system acted as a substitute for a poor law as is 
prevalent in the west. Firstly, there were the 
Brahmins. It was their duty to teach the village 
children, both male and female, primarily in the three 
R*s. The education was so arranged that the young 
people used to read as well as work with their 
pareitts in their respective vocations which on leaving 
schools they joined in right earnest. Besides, the 
Brahmins used to perform the pujahs^ and other cere- 
nnonies necessary in Hindu household and for this 
purpose they were divided into almost as 
many sub-branches as the various classra 
of people. Then - came the Kayasthas. It 
was their duty to orgeinise the secular work in the 
villagers and do other things necessary foi> ^egp ing 
peace and they were mostly either the laildloips or 
their representatives. Next came the iBaidyas who 
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used to treat people in their illness and give, them 
the necessary medicines which they ^ used to 
prepare locally from various herbs>;' 'roots, etc. 
Then there were the milkman, potter, barber, 
blacksmith, carpenter and washerman and kplti. 
Dam and Hari and fisherman and weaver. All these 
had lands but in small quantities and in lieu of their 
services they used to get paddy, straw and other 
crops from the cultivators of the villages according to 
the prevailing customs. Then there were the Bagdis 
and Dulias whose duties were to cultivate the lands 
of every body in hhag. The former were also the de- 
fenders of the villages under the guidance of the land- 
lord or his representative and this service used to be 
done the Dulias as well. Lastly, there were the 
cultivators who used to cultivate the lands themselves 
on terms previously settled according to the cus- 
toms of each village. In every village there were 
Panchayets composed of elderly and opulent resi- 
doits of the villages selected from all clrisses. Th^ 
were generally about half a dozen in number and 
their President was the landlord or his representative. 
Thqr used to tty all civil and criminal suits of 
the village and their decisions were respected and 
carried into effect all concerned. If any work of 
public utility was to be done in the village, it was 
settled by the Panchayets and they approached 
the landlord, who used to advance the necesseuy 
num^ to the villagers which the latter used 
to repay to the landlord by levying a cess 
or tax on the land and not on any individual. 
In this way ' there was no water scarciQr in the 
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village and tHe villagers used to lead a simple and 
contented life by using the articles produced locally. 
If there wdVAny difference with the neighbouring' 
villages, t^e Panchayets used to settle it amicably 
to tMs satisfaction of all concerned. 

2. With the Mahommedan rule there came 
a slight change over the village life but still the old 
^stem Was on the whole kept intact and the people 
used to live peacefully. The P^ahomedans never 
estaUished any big towns except the capitals of the 
provinces and their imperial capital at Delhi. So very 
few man left, the villages and villagers remained what 
they were from time immemorial. Most of the 
Bengali Mahomedans were converts from Hinduism 
and naturally there was no ill-feeling between them 
and their Hindu co-villagers. It is still known to 
the oldtt people that the Mahomedans half-a-century 
ago never used to sacrifice cows in villages but 
used to visit Hindu houses during Hindu festi- 
vals and partake of the feast like their Hindu co- 
villagers. 1 think it is within the living memory of 
many people that there were no riots or even quarrels 
between the Hindus and Mahomedans in Bengal. 
The Bengali Mahomedans used to continue in the 
same vocations which they had pursued before. 
Hence there were no dissensions for economic 
reasons amongst them and their Hindu neighbours. 
They used to carry on their respective business 
undisturbed by others. 

3. With the advent of the English, a marked 
change caune over the economic and social condition 
of the country. The English drew aAray the intel- 
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ligentia ■ (rom villages to the Sub^ivisional. and 
District towns newly established by thenj^ And 
these were the so-called middle-class gsiitry Consist- 
of Brahmins, Kayesthas zmd Vaidyas. At that time 
Bengal was really Sonar Bangla and there wm pros- 
perity in villages. Naturally, as these intelli- 
gent classes were drawn to the towns, the villages 
were left into the hands of the cultivators^ These 
middle classes gradually parted with their lands for 
a song in favour of the persons who used to cultivate 
these lands for them. Thus villages gadually 
became veritable abodes of discord amongst the resi- 
dents who remained there. There was hardly any 
person left to guide them or to look to their comfort 
and convenience. 

4. The landlords who generally uw^ to reside 
within their estates or used to visit them yearly 
gave up this practice for the following reasons, viz . : 
(I) the protection of the villages which were in their 
hands passed into those of the police; (2) the 
Cesses levied on them made them feel that they 
were no longer responsible for the improvement of 
the villages ; (3) the passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act took away from them practically the ownership 
of the land ; (4) unhealthy state of the villages. Th^ 
naturally took up their abode in the newly established 
towns like others and forgot their duty towards 
tenants. 

5. ‘ The East India Company at the very outset 
established Permanent S^lement in Bengal to raise 
revnsue with which they sulqugated the rest of 
India. Warren Hastings laid the foundatxm for it 
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which, was then called the Decotnial Settlement 
and n jwas Lord Cornwallis who made the 
Settlement -permanent in 1793. They were in 
my opinicm the greatest administrators who came 
out to India under tlie East India Company, for they 
knew full well that the Ea&t India Company was 
not rich enough then to supply them with men and 
mon^ by which the whole of India could be brought 
under their control. Thus from^the mon^ secur- 
ed from Bengal and with the hdp of intelligent 
Bengzdees they occupied India and established 
their rule. It is for this purpose that they estaUished 
schools and colleges to teach intelligent Bengalee 
youths how to work under them and carry on the 
administration. Gradually the Hindu intelligentia 
were drawn away them from the villages. The 
Government never cared to look after the villages 
about which they knew so little. On the contrary 
much harm was done by their action in obstructing 
the water-courses through Railways and embank- 
ments and canals. It gave rise to Malaria which 
Inroke out in a virulent form and depopmlated mcuiy 
villages. 

6. With the spread of English education, the 
Bengalee Hindus of the higher ca&t^ imitated their 
English Masters in every thing and forgot altogether 
their religion and religious customs which were 
oldest in the cii^ised world and remained 
Hindus in name only. They copied not only the 
customs and mode of living but also the materialism 
of their masters. In the schools and ccdleges in 
which thqr were brought up no religious instruction 
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was imparted to tKe youths of Bengal. Hence ^ey be* 
came irreligious and gradually evoi forgot tlut they 
had any religion of their own. In the present day it is 
difficult to find any young man who has gone through 
the greatest Hindu epics, the Mahabharae and 
Ramayana. The missionary institutions teach these 
young men the Holy Bible, and this also in some 
manner makes them forget their own religion and 
neglect their ownVeligious books. 

7. Gradually living an unnatural life and with- 
out any religious education, they easily fell a prey 
to all sorts of vices brought to Bengal and her 
villages. They became selfish and mean and look- 
ed to their own comfort only. And in all these 
they were influenced by their English masters and 
much more by their countrymen who had the mis- 
fortune to visit the west and l»ing with them the 
western ideas and culture which they spread broad- 
cast amongst their countrymen who readily imbibed 
them. 

8. In this way the Bengalees became luxu- 
rious and their wants increased abnormally. 
Tlie result was that the wealth which had 
been formerly stored in villages in the shape 
of granaries disappeared and they purchased 
western trinkets with that money which gave 
rise to economic distress amongst them. This became 
more so when every blessed being forgot his crafts 
and trade and began to join schools and colleges in or- 
da to be either lawyer at join medical and engineer- 
ing i»ofessions or the professions of clerks or law- 
yers’ clerks, touts, who in order to gain their 
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living <yc[rew the poor villagers to law courts and 
brought about their ruin. This is how all industries 
have vanish^, from Bengal and trade passed away 
from the h^nds of Bengalis. Their luxurious mode of 
living' has brought about economic distress to the 
people. The agriculturists ’who are still cultivating 
the lands can not make two ends meet although they 
are getting high pric^ for their crops. Why> Be> 
cause they also like the .midBle classes have 
given up their simple habits. And brotherly 
help which was prevalent in Bengal villages having 
disappeared, they are trying to cheat every body in 
the best way they can. This is diib to their loss of 
religious faith and practice. 

9. Some say Bengal is becoming richer 
day by day and some 'say she is becoming 
poorer. If Bengal is represented by Calcutta or 
some district towns, it may strike an outsider that 
she has become richer than what she was before 
but a man like me residing mostly in the interior 
and knowing ho: villages 'fully well can say with 
firmness that she has become poorer. For as the 
saying is that one swallow does not make a summer, 
so also one Calcutta or a dozen or two prosperous dis- 
trict towns cannot make up the prosperity of the whole 
of Bengal. Bengal is still composed of more than 
64,961 villages {vide Census Report 1921) and truly 
miserable is their present condition. At one time these 
villages were prosperous, healthy and populous but 
now a day they have become poor, unhealthy and 
thinly populated. The principal cause is that they 
have been deserted fay the rich and influential people 
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who once resided there. It is to be admined by 
every one that Bengal has practically got no* indus- 
tries and that it is an agricultural country, pure and 
simple whose wealth is produced from the lands. How 
that wealth is bein^r spent can be * seen 
at a glance in pausing through Calcutta or any 
other district town. It is the produce of the land 
from which fat salaries for th*e officials ahd heavy 
fees fqr the lawyers and the doctors are paid, and 
all the imported articles from which Government 
derive their customs revenue are also exchanged 
fm: this agricultural wealth. The hinds which main- 
tain so many '’classes of men living in high 
and luxurious style are sure to be impoverished 
year after year. It is only because the soil of this 
province is exceedingly rich that it is still able to 
meet the cost of this huge '‘paraphernalia of 
modem civilisation. No one thinks of bring- 
ing money from outside and enriching and 
improving the soil but all squander it away on use- 
less foreign luxuries. To give only one instance : In 
Calcutta alone there are 13 thousand motof cars 

running daily, of which six thousand, 1 believe, 

are owned by Bengalees. If their average 
price is Rs. 3,000 each, then the so-called 

educated Bengalees have sent Rs. 1 ,80,00,000 (one 
crore and eighty lakhs) on motor cars alone from 
Bengal to Europe and America impoverishing 
their own country. Then they are spending 

on an average Rs. 200 for each car noonthly which 
means that Rs. 12,00,000 (Twelve lakhs) are spent 
on this head 'each month by them. And still they 
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call tbi^selves educated I Forty years ago, people 
residin^n towns used to visit their native villages 
during the Puja and other holidays and the opul«it 
amon^ theqai used to spend money according to their 
means on these occasions. Now a days it has become 
a fashion with everybody to go to the Santal 
Parganas, Puri, Benares, Darjeeling and such like 
places duHng their hc^idays. Thus instead of spend- 
ing their money in their own* vil&ges, they go and 
spend it outside Bengal and pay heavy railway fares 
both ways to pose as respectaUe and enlighten- 
ed men before their neighbours. Tliose amongst 
them who are more “ advanced ”* and more “re- 
spectable “ go further and spend their holidays in 
England. Consequently the villages which once 
smiled with joy during the Puja season do not now- 
a-days know whaf Puja is. Now if even a portion 
of this money spent as above for feeding their vanity 
had been spent in those villages, 1 believe the 
condition of those villages would have been different 
and they would not have been so insanitary and poor. 
Villagers would not have then suffered and died as 
they do now for want of good drinking water and 
would have got some portion of this money with 
which they could have improved their lands. 
Besides, there would have been established 
a contact between the rich men of the towns 
and the poor meft of the villages and the 
fartn&r would have seen with their own eyes 
the condition of the lands which support them. For 
this state of things, however, our English masters are 
principally to be blamed and rightly. For with the ad- 
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vent of summer they go to hill stations anid t^pose of 
our countrymen who want to gain some fav6\ir from 
the high officials are compelled to flock ’there. Gra> 
dually it becomes a fashionable habit \^th them — 
this annual sojourn to the hills and a false sense of 
respectability comes to be associated with it. 

10. Our English masters have forgotten that it 
was the wealth of Bengal 'and energy of the 
Bengalees which consolidated their Indian Empire. 
Th^ pat the landlords on their backs and ask 
them to subscribe to the various funds started under 
official patronage and encourage therp to live like 
Europeans. They have also passed lav/s and 
regulations calculated to impoverish them with 
the result that most of them h=>ve become poo: 
like church mouse. There have arisen another 
class of public men who to show their public spirit 
and zeal for the welfare of their country men try to 
prove in Councils, in newspapers and in their pub- 
lic utterances that the Bengal landlords su’e rogues, 
cheats and cut-throats and are sucking the life- 
Uood of their tenants. But will those gentlemen 
place their hands on their hearts and say truly and 
honestly that they have brought money from out- 
side and enriched their country and that they are not 
dependent on the self-same land for their mainten- 
ance? In order to gain applause from high offi- 
cials and add title to' their names and to secure well- 
paid jobs for their ill-educated hopefuls, they do 
dtese things but th^ f<»'get the real point at issue. 
I do not deny for one moment that there are some op- 
pressive landlords in Bengal but their number is 
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very limited, and the landlords as a class should not 
be blmis^ for the mis-deeds of a few. There are 
many so-called educated men who instead of teach- 
ing these landlords by their own action how to be- 
have* properly themselves help those landlords in 
oppressing their tenants and make a profit out of it. 

1 1 . The education which we are receiving 
and which we are imparting to our boys is not the 
sort of education which a Hin^ ought to have. 
Present education has become i^nonimous with 
loss of faith in religion and the learning of luxurious 
habits. In the good old days a Rishi although dress- 
ed like the* poorest people of the present day 
was worshipped even by the King. Now a da3rs 
it is not the birth or education which counts in our 
coimtry but the wealth and its outer manifestaticms. 
This is the result, of our contact with our foreign 
masters. So every one tries to dress and move so 
that he may be counted as educated and rich. It is 
this outward manifestation of riches which has pro- 
duced all the evils in our society. Even a com- 
mon « cultivator now tries to show himself up 
in the best of garments procured by selling his 
paddy which could maintain his fzunily for 
one month or so. The fashion h&s grown more 
prominent amongst the educated middle classes and 
specially amongst their youngmen in order to pro- 
cure money for whc)^ outfit their guardians would 
sometimes even fast. This is how people are 
beoHning poorer in wealth and health and falling 
easy pr^ to all sorts of diseases which were un- 
known before. • 
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12. Every one who is aUe to earn mone^ runs 
to Calcutta to erect a house and the reason gives 
for this practice is the unhe£Jthiness of the villages. 
It is true to some extent; but he forgets that if he 
had spent some portion of that money on the 
improvement of the villages, the villages would 
have been more healthy and he could have lived 
there with much less expense. 

13. Those wljio are residents of Calcutta now 
feel what mistake they have committed in building 
houses in Calcutta and living there in a style which 
they can ill afford. They feel it much more 
when they find that their children zire growing 
up and imbibing more luxurious habits and con- 
sequently living is becoming dearer. 1 think 1 am 
right when 1 say that almost 90 per cent of the 
middle class Bengali population can not afford to 
give nourishing food to their children and for sheer 
want they purcheise the cheapest articles which are 
all adulterated and therefore their children suffer 
most from diseases and become feeble-bodied and 
infirm. If an examination of school-going . and 
college-going children in Calcutta be made, 1 
am sure this statement will be proved cor- 
rect. Now a days three or more families live in 
one house which means that there are one or two 
rooms for each family. Consequently they axe 
huddled together and readily become victims 
to all scMTts of diseases. The Ugger QJeutta be- 
comes in size and extent, the greater bcomes the 
cfifficulty of the dwellers but still the so-called educat- 
ed people flockvto Calcutta to live there permanently ! 
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14. For political motives anid (or the sake of 
betterinft^ their condition in life all Bengalees are try- 
ing to educate their scms in the manner above stated 
and some of them who are rich send them to Eng- 
land %md dlher foreign countries to finish their edu- 
cation. For each of them on an average at least Rs. 
1 5,000 or more are spent but when these young men 
return from abroad, it is found that their education is 
of very little help to them for unj}ertaking any large 
pursuits to enrich themselves or their country. On 
the other hand they come back with ideas and habits 
which are opposed to Hindu modes of life and 
thought. They poison the minda of the younger 
generation at home with these ideas and influence 
their future career. 

15. I beseech my countrymen to abandon 
this course and give their children an education based 
on religion. This education can only be given in 
villages and not in towns like Calcutta and instead 
of petitioning the Government and finding fault with 
them by long speeches in and outside the Council 
Chfunber and writing long articles in newspapers, 
we ought to unite ourselves on a common platform 
and try our best to reconstruct the decaying village 
life. The scheme which 1 would a'dvocate for this 
purpose is something like the following : — ^We 
should give up our luxurious habits, and put 
into the hands of ai^ association the money which 
every one of us will save by doing so every 
month, and spend it in ameliorating the condition 
of the villages. These associations are to be 
femned in every district and sub«division and 
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th« members must sacr^ly promise to give up 
these luxurious habits and place at the di^^sal of 
the Gimmittee the money which is availaUe to 
every one of them. The Central Committee will be 
composed of His Excellency the GovemoV of Bengal 
as President and one representative from each of 
the following Associations — I. British Indian AssO' 
ciation. 2. Bengal Landholder's Association. 3. 
Indian Association^ 4. Swarajya Party. 5. National 
Mahomedan Association. 6. Khilafat Committee. 
7. One eminent Kabiraj and four or five other 
co-opted members nominated His Excellency 
from Sanitary Department, Engineering Depart- 
ment and other Government officers. 

(2) A District Committee will be composed of 
a President, who is a resident landlord of the dis- 
trict paying at least Rs. 5,000/- revenue either to the 
Government or to a superior landlord or pay Rs. 
1 00 as income-tax and ten elected members with hav- 
ing some property qualification and who are resi- 
dents of the district. 

(3) A Sub-divisional Committee in the above 
nannor will be composed of ten residents of the loca- 
lity and will be elected also. Secondary schoob will 
be in charge of this Committee. 

(4) . Twenty villages will form a Board or 
Committee and they will be also elected from the 
members of the Village union. . 

(3). A village consisting of 50 resident house 
owners will be called a Village Unirni. The prendent 
this village union will be the landicvd of the village 
and five or six opulent residents of the village will 
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oompdse the executive committee o( the union which 
will loo^after eJl matters relating to village sanitation, 
education, drinking water and other works of public 
utility. The accounts of each Committee are to be 
audited every three months 1^ Government auditors. 
All Committees will hold office for 5 years. 

I believe sufficient fund will be available in the 
course of a year if we earnestly work with this idea 
in our mind. • ^ 

16. Bengali youths move heaven and earth 
to secure a clerical job or to enter some other 
profession bpt few can secure any. There are 
thousands who are still dependent on their guard- 
inans for maintenance. I request them to 
place themselves at the disposal of these 
Committees and draw living wages as were 
prevalent in Behgal and not as was defined 
by some of our anglicised countrymen and religious- 
ly promise to give up all luxurious habits and modes 
of living and live an honest life and do good to 
others. Then after a decade they will find that their 
brothers will not have any difficulty in earning their 
■livelihood in a decent way and their fellow villagers 
will be benefitted thereby, and that. villages will be 
again what they were in the past, namely, healthy, 
populous and prosperous. 

17. Landlords of Bengal, you were the natur- 
al leaders of this Pitwince and you can regain this 
position if you like. You should come in contact 
with the villagers who are your tenants and if you 
religiously promise to give up luxurious habits 
and live, amcmgst diem at least *6 mmiths a 
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year and spend the monqr thus saved for thjtir im- 
provement, then soon you wiljl find that th^illages 
have improved under your personal care and supervi- 
sion and the condition of the villagers wfto are your 
tenants has been better. It will be then easy for you to 
collect rents and you will not have to seek the help of 
the Law Courts, Lawyers and Lawyers’ clerks for re- 
alising them. 1 earnestly beseecli you to Accede to my 
humble request atM begin again to live in your vil- 
lages at least for some months in the year, say from 
December to May or June like a model Hindu land- 
lord without octernad show and pomp. By this line of 
conduct you will draw your tenants closer to you and 
they will consequently by your example live like mo- 
del Hindu tenants. This will decrease your wants and 
the wants of your tenants and benefit both of you. The 
result will be that prosperity will Be restored after ten 
years or so, malaria and other diseases will be a 
thing of the past and you will be able to live £ill the 
year round in the villages with your family comfort- 
ably and peacefully. 1 hope through the British 
Indian Association or the Bengal Land Holders* 
Association you will begin this movement. Do not 
for a moment think that you will be despised by yoiur 
countrymen if you give up luxurious living in 
towns. In courM of time you will find that you 
have been getting richer than what you are now and 
all your debts will be paid ofi alid your ancestral pro- 
perty Mrill be saved from the hands of the money- 
lenders. 

18. In Hindu Society, Brahmins are the 
leaders of thought and culture and foe this reason they 
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were held in high esteem in the past. The dcMCOido 
ants of the Brahmins of old have forsaken their anees> 
tral customs and mode of living and have joined 
others in the struggle for life. They have 
forgotten that material prosperity is not the 
end of life and that there is a higher ideal 
which their ancestprs taught and by their 
own ideal lives encouraged men to follow 
Brahmins of Bengal ! 1 do not ask ^u to give up your 
present position and be a Rishi ** at once, but 1 re> 
quest you most humbly to consider these facts and 
educate your children in a way that in future they can 
gradually adopt the profession of teasers and devote 
themselves to the task of educating their own vil- 
lagers and by establishing Tols ” teach young 
men how to live a life of Brahmacharyya. It is 
gradually becoming difficult to find good Purohit 
and Guru amongst you. So 1 again beseech you to 
take up this line of work and live a reli- 
gious life to the ultimate benefit of yourselves, your 
desciples and the rest of mankind. Yours was a 
noble task and with your relinquishment of this task 
has vanished the influence of Hinduism. For wherea$ 
you have deviated by one foot from .the right path, 
others have deviated by hundred feet and thus chaos 
has been brought out in Hindu society and Hindu 
religion. Kindly take up your leadership once more 
and teach your benigfhted countrymen the religion 
of your forefathers so that in time Hinduism may 
spread over the whole of Hindusthan and the Bengali 
Brahmin may lead others to act up to the same ideal 
all over India. 
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19. There is at present a great controversy 
about the position of the Kfiyasthas in tKe Hindu 
social order and 1 do not like to raise a tempest in 
taking up that subject. 1 beg only to point out what 
is well known to every body that the Kayasthas were 
next to the Brahmins in point of influence in 
Hindu Society. It is they who maintained the 
Brahmins in the Society as it is from them 
that the gift of lad is and other things used to pass to 
the latter in the past. 1 request my Kayastha 
brethem to place their sons under the Q>mmittees 
which may be started by the Bengal Landholders 
Association or any other Association like the Indian 
Association or the British Indian Association and to 
allow them to work drawing only living wages for 
the uplift of their own country. In intelligence 
they are second to none. If they employ this in- 
telligence with honest labour and act under the in- 
structions of these Committees, they will do good not 
only to the villages but through them they will also 
benefit themselves and the coming generations of 
Kayasthas. Those who have got lands in their vil- 
lages 1 would request to work in these lands and 
employ their intelligence in developing them 
in the best way possible. Other co-villagers of 
theirs will then foliow in their foot-steps. But 
first of all they should promise to go back to their re- 
ligion and adopt simple habits of living . If they 
ftdlow this advice, in a decade they wiil Be able to 
idu}W others what improvement they have made. 

20. All avest Bengal it was the Baidyas who 
treated peoj^e during their illness. 1 remember 
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full wall that when I wa;>' a young boy anid aiitfereol 
from malaria of a virulent type, the best medical 
practitioners of that period failed to do any good to 
me and that^it wsts ultimately late Kaviraj Gouri Nath 
Sen who cured me of the disease. Like the Brahmins, 
the Baidyas have undisputedly a profession for th^- 
selves. To cure the suffering humanity of their 
maladi^ is the nobles! teisk which one can perform. 
The descendants of these Bai4ya^are still living in 
Bengal, but unfortunately they have given up the 
profession of their forefathers and joined their other 
fellow countrymen to earn as much money as possiUe 
with the least exertion within the* shortest time. 
Hence some of them are selling hair oils or 
patent medicines copying the prescriptions of Eu- 
ropean Doctors. Alais ! they have forgotten the 
medical art and skiH of their forefathers which could 
cure every sort of human disease. 1 humbly be- 
seech them to forget the present and guard 
up their loins and form a society of their own for their 
improvement and teach their sons the healing art so 
that stt no disteuit date they may go to the 
villages and do the same thing which their 
forefathers used to do. There is hardly any persotf’ 
in many villages who can diognose now a days 
(it is a pity and 1 say it with tears in my eyes) 
a case of fever feeling the pulse of a patient with- 
out the help of imported clinical thermometers. 1 
earnestly hope my Kaviraj fellow countrymen will 
act according to my suggestion and give up the 
luxurious habits and employ the money 
saved therd^ in forming the Above men- 
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tkmed< society ancl making and prepar> 
ing medicines which can be sold to the other Kavi^ 
lajes i^ctising in the villages at a low price so that 
the general public will find their utility and cheapness. 

21. Amongst the Hindu inhabitants of Bengal 
Satgopes and Koibartas (present day Mahishyas) 
were the persons who used to cultivate lands. Now 
amongst the Satgopes it has become a custom, to have 
dieir lands cultiva^ the poor men of their com- 
munity and enjoy its profit. I have visited various 
places in Bengal and have been told that if they have 
got granaries full of paddy they will be called Kuhns 
amongst their community. They are of late founding 
Sabhas for promoting the welfare of their clansmen 
although in what respect is not known to me; but 
what 1 find is that they are taking to the so-called edu- 
cation very fast and have begun to imitate the Brah- 
mins, Kayasthas and Baidyets and follow 
in their footsteps. Unfortunately they for- 
get that by imitating them they are digging 
their own graves. It is well that some of them 
at least have found out this and axe trying to get back 
to their original fold but they cannot do this heartily 
because they fear that their well-to-do kinsmen will 
despise them. The well-to-do amongst the community 
ought to rectify this mistake curtailing their ex- 
pensive modes of living. They should form agricul- 
tural sociedes by which to imjnrove agriculture. 1 earn- 
estly request them all to take to their ancestral profes- 
sion and produce more abundant and varied crops 
from their lands so that their clansman and others 
may get on wdl in life. Otherwise will be 31- 
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fed £Kid will gradually die as they are nowdoing of 
malaria and ot^er diseases with the result that the 
soil of Bengal will know them no more and that it 
will be ciiltivated aboriginal tribes. 

*22. As regards the Mahishyas (Koibartas), th^ 
had originally three occupations. Th^ originally 
used to live near the rivers and were good boatmm. 
1 ha^ st!en’ them plying boats in the rivers in my 
boyhood. They were so adept in this that 

they used to ply their boats in the river inspite of 
heavy gales. My belief is that th^ woe 
the sailors ,of the olden days who have given 
up that profession almost for |[ood and taken 
to other professions such as those of lawyers, lawyers* 
clerks and clerks. Some of them who took to agricul- 
ture are producing better crops than the latter 
and as cultivators they are better off. Thor are 
extremely intelligent and some of them are entering 
Mills as fitters and vicemen etc. and earning decent 
wages but squandering almost everything in frivo- 
lities of life. Their another profession was to 
grow Mulberries and silk-worms in some part of 
the country for which they are called Tate Kaibort 
still now. But silk-worm rearing has been given tip 
by them and Bengal which used to export silk and 
silken goods now import these commodities. My 
earnest request to them is to betake themselves again 
to the profession of their forefathers. 

23. Next to these are Bagdis whose prin- 
cipal professkm was <mginally keeping the peace of 
the country under the landlords and working in the 
field under die cultivators and catchlhg carp fi»m 
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the rivezvi during the rainy season and culturing *than 
in a pond and skiing them. Jliey are still carrying 
on their original trade and earning a decent live- 
lihood but recently they have begun to ,call them- 
selves Bagra Kshatria at the instance of some * rich 
people of their community and are trying to give up 
their former profession. This will bring about their 
ruin in no distant future. 1 e 2 jmestly reqUesf their 
leaders to give up this idea and stick to the work of 
their forefathers. Next to their number is the Namaau- 
drtu who are to be found in East Bengal. Their 
work I believe is cultivation only. From the news- 
papers 1 find they arc trying to form' a society of their 
own but 1 would earnestly advise them to' form a so- 
ciety of their own and cultivate their land as they 
were doing from time immemorial, and not to bring 
in to their head higher ideas which instead of better- 
ing would only ruin their future. 

24. There are various other small classes liv- 
ing in Bengal and they derive their surnames accord- 
ing to their resp>ective callings. 1 earnestly request 
them not to give up their ancestral callings by tsricing 
University degrees which have been found by all to 
be of no value. They are divided into various sub- 
classes each having its distinctive work to do as in- 
dicated by its family name. If they stick to their 
profession they will drive out others who have 
invaded Bengal from outside scch as Behar and 
Orissa and are making themselves rich at their ex- 
pense. In Calcutta no Bengali bcubn, carpenter, 
washerman, blacksmith potter, fisherman, milk-mem 
etc. , can be had. They have ail in their turn taken to 
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educated professions and have given up the works of 
their forefathers) and* consequently th^ have been 
supplanted by the people from Behar and Orissa. It 
is to,their«benefit if th^ revert to their own special 
works. , 

25. Now-a>days Mahomedans form a 
very large community. Many of them are 
converts from Hinduism and even now in the 
village are carrying on *th^ same profession 
as before ihier conversion. If they are not 
interfered with by their educated co>religionist, 
they will pass their days in villages carrying 
on their own work. So 1 earnestly rftquest the 
educated Mahomedan leaders to see that they 
are not diverted from their homes and lands 
and taken to Calcutta and other towns Sot the 
so-called education and being educated in 
these places are not made unfit for hard 
manual labour which they generally do in vil- 
lages. In order to carry on their own work smoothly, 
our English masters had first of all patted the Hin- 
dus on their backs and then when they found 
that the Hindus were becoming too numerous 
to be resisted, th^ took the handful of educat- 
ed Mahomedans by the hand and are making than 
understand that they will get higher appointments 
as soon as they have become educated like the 
former. In some cases some Government appoint- 
ments are kept even reserved for them and orders are 
issued to the heads of the departments for appoint- 
ing a certain percentage of Mahomedans to public 
o£Bces. My educated Mahomedan friends ought to 
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have seen at a glance this dodge at the veiy outset and 
not to have asked their cO'religbnisU to give up their 
occupation and educate themselves in schools and 
colleges to secure Government appointmefits. They 
are educated and intelligent and they ought to 
have been warned by the fate of' their Hindu 
countrymen. It should be well>known to {hem that 
50 years or more ago the Hindus as a clas& 'were 
more numerous an^ prosperous than what they are 
now.Many once smiling Hindu villages are to-day 
in utter ruins. Many once oppulent middle class 
Hindu families have to-day completely died down. 
What is the cause of this lamentable state of things? 
If they care to consider the matter, they 

will see that this is due to the fact that 

high western education has tayght them luxury 
and allied vices and that their descendants 
brought up in that atmosphere have become conse- 
quently poor and are dying from famine and diseases. 
Seeing this before their eyes they ought to find out 
their own follies and ask their co-religionists to 
stick to their normal profession by which their an- 
cestors have lived happily and peacefully. 1 hope 
and trust that my educated Mahomedem country men 
will accept my views and join the Hindus whole- 
heartedly in improving the condition of the Bengal 
villages. ^ 

26. I am not opposed to mass education. But 
the nature of education to be imparted as well as the 
mode of imparting it to our boys mtist be something 
almost radically different from what th^ are now. 
My ideas on the subject are briefly as follows. 
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PathsalM will be started in every village where 
boys and girls of t^e age of 6 to 10 years will 
sit together and read in the afternoon and learn the 
Bengali, language. Arithmetic Subhankcuri etc. 
The text books will be^ compiled from or 

be based on the religious books so that the 

students will be impressed with them and that 
impressiair will be of immense benefit to them 
in future. In the m<Hiiing they will do their 

domestic works with their parents and learn 

their respective vocation from them, so that when 
they leave the pathsalas they can take up their res- 
pective professions in right eaunest. 'fhe cultivators 
will be encouraged to grow cotton in their lands and 
the boys and girls will be taught to spin yam in their 
leisure moments daily for half an hour. This yam 
will be utilised in making clothes and nap- 
kins for them and their parents. The teacher 
will be paid a certain sum by the Govern- 
ment and he will get over and above this 
some remuneration in kind from the parents 
of his pupils. From each pathsala the teacher 
will sele6t one pupil who will be sent to the se- . 
condary school and the rest of the boys , will be 
taught hy the teacher for another two years or so. 
From the age of twelve the boys will help 
their fathers in their respective professions and the 
girls after they attain 10 yeaurs of age will learn (J1 
sorts of dtmiestic works from her mothor so that w^en 
she gets married she can be a good house%vife and 
manage her household duties herself. 

27. Scr<mdaiy schools will be established in 
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every district oat they must be situated outside the 
town area and not in the tpvn ^tself. For when 
young boys come to towns they generally acquire 
the luxurious modes of living and otljer evil 
habits whidi are generally prevalent therein. 
These schools will be free schools. Religious teaching 
will be compulsory in them a^d mornings will be de> 
voted to agriculture and other cognale * subjects by 
which they can learn some outdoor or other kinds of 
work which may be useful to them in future. The boys 
will join their school at the age of ten and leave 
them at the ^e of sixteen and will* be taught such 
generak subjects, as Bengali, Sanskrit, English, 
Mathematics and some primary books of science. 
This will give them a grounding in all the subjects 
generally taught in a university, so that with the ad- 
vice of their head master they will be able to select the 
line which they want to take in the University after- 
leaving their schools. In these schools, proper physi- 
cal training, military drilling and fill kinds of out- 
door games will be taught to them and they will 
be compulsory. The maximum number of pupils 
^in a school will be two hundred. 

28. For carrying out all these into effect, vast 
sums of money are required. My suggestion is 
that people of the province will subscribe half of 
the capital amount and half of the recurring expenses 
yearly and approach the* Government for the 
other half. The work is of vast magnitude and 
cannot be done all in one year but if it is takm up 
in right emest, it can show apineciiMe result 
in the course of a decade at so. 
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29. My humUe and last submission to my 
country men is that .they have tried politics (or the last 
40 years and have absolutely (ailed to remedy the 
evils prevalent in the country. The disease has on the 
other hand become chronic. 1 appeal to them to 
eschew politics (or some time and to try this method 
of constructive work whole-heartedly. 1 hope that 
in 10 years they will be able (p show to their sons 
that they have done something go(^ (or their mother- 
land. By (ollowing in their footsteps, the latter will 
find that Bengal has become once again the smiling 
and prosperous country which she was fifty years ago. 
My cotmtiymen can see (or themselVes h(^ much 
money and how much energy are being lost yearly in 
their electoral campaigns which instead of drawing 
them closer are making them only mme disunited and 
more jealous of one kno'^her. The reason (or all this 
is not far to seek ; it is irreligion zmd improper educa- 
tion which are the toot cause of all evil in the land./ 

30. ‘ 1 humbly beseech His Excellency the Cov- 
anor of Bengal to read this and take such measures 
as may place Bengal — ^which is under his care — 
on its bid footing and make hor smile again. 
This will bring the blessings of Alrnighty on him 
and his name will be a household word amongst the 
future generations of Bengalees. His Exod- 
lency in his speech delivered at the District Boards, 
Coiiference held on 3rd July 1924 at the Government 
House Calcutta said — "Experience has shown, as 1 
explained at Chinsurah two days ago, that even dis- 
trict boards are too large administrative units to solve 
the imUem, however liberally they may be assisted 
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by G6veninent. What is wzmted is the c6>op)era- 
tion of even smaller bodite, the organisation in 
fact of the villages themselves. Let me further em- 
phasise my argument by putting it in (fic foipi of a 
parable. Even a strong man cannot break a bundle 
of sticks, if they remain united, yet a mere child can 
break each stick If taken separately, etc., etc., etc.” 
This has emboldened me to write this* pzunphlet. 
His Excellency ^poke of smaller units than the 
District Boards and Local Boards and he ought to 
trust the landlords of Bengal in carrying out his pur- 
pose in view. The District Boardsthave been es- 
tablished for fSrty years, but it is doubtful whether 
any real good has been done by them to the people 
of the district. Only they have squandered peoples’ 
hard-earned money in high salaries of their staff and 
their T. A’s. The same thing has been done in the 
Eiducation Department of the Government also. For 
vdistributing paltry sums to the poor village schools 
there are hosts of Sub-lnspectcrs, Deputy Inspectors 
and Inspectors. The Local Self-Government Act will 
be a failure, for the only sum at the disposal of 
the Circle Officer is the Chowludari tax which al- 
lihough since its beginning quadrupled in some cases 
has produced no tangible result. For whose benefit, 
therefore, the circle officers have been appointed, 1 for 
a moment cannot understand. 1 humUy beseech 
His Excellency to put an end to this system which is 
maintained by the taxes collected from the 
poor landlords and their tenants and place 
these sums thxis saved as well as the revenue derived 
from Roads md Public Wcxrk Cess in the hands of 
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the lai^ords of the district who fiave got lai^ stdEes 
in the district^ and request them to raise certain 
funds to which the Government should also contri> 
butf a 4ihe amount. With these sums the 
problems of education, sanitation, medical ar> 
rangements and the supply of drinking water 
will be solved. .The landlords will keep re« 
gular accowts of the money handed over to them and 
also of the amount ih^ may collect from their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. The accounts are to be audited by 
the Government Auditors raid if there is any defal- 
cation, the landlords will be d^t with by the 
ordin£ury laws of the land. In my huirUe ofunion 
this is the best way in which Bengalees can be 
taught to be a self-respecting nation and learn self- 
help and brother-help simultaneously. In the days 
gone by, it is the landlords who used to preserve the 
peace and tranquility of the country but now a days 
that power has been wrested from them. One 
Sub-Inspector and half a dozen constables have been 
placed in an area of nearly 1 00 square miles. If these 
half* a dozen Constables and a Sub-Inspector can 
keep the peace of such a large area, that of. the 
smaller unit which 1 suggest can be safely placed in 
the hands of these landlords. 1 appeal to the Govern- 
ment to restore this old power to the landlords. 
Th«« will be thus a saving of a leffge sum of 
mcmey which can* be used for the betterment 
of these villages. The police instead bring- 
ing peace and tranquility amongst the villa- 
gers is to-day creating unludy atmosphere and 
teaching them how to quarrd and bring hdse 
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. caae* one another. There are iJteaijy 

heart>buniing and jealousy atn^get^the councillors 
vrho are trying to become Mimisters. So 1 humfaiy 
beg His Excellency to take the Transferr^ Depart* 
merrts under his own control and appoint Indian 
Secretaries to manage them under him. He will be 
then in a position to directly kno^ what is being d<Mie 
in these departments attd to give instructi<Mis*to>the 
landlords and hear hgonrthon perscmally what they 
are dcmg. 

32. Before concluding, 1 would request my 
countrymen to read the following immortal lines over 
and over again and ponder over them : — 

** Religion ! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly name 

More precious than silver and gold 
Or all this earth can afford.” 

' "Breathes thtfe the man with soul so^dead. 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land?” 










